


1. Constantine the Great, c.1402, silver, 88mm., Bibliothèque nationale de France, 
Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. (Photo: Bibliothèque nationale de France) 





2. Heraclius, c.1402, silver, 97mm., Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. (Photo: Bibliothèque 
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cholars have long suggested that, along with 

ancient Roman coins, two medallions produced 

at the court of Jean, duc de Berry (r.1360-1416) 

served as models for Pisanello’s invention of the 
cast portrait medal in the 1430s1 The Berry 
medallions, which depict the Roman emperor 
Constantine (r.306-37) and the Byzantine emperor 
Heraclius (r.610-41), have been the subject of scholarly 
discussion since the sixteenth century, but the form of 
the objects and the political circumstances surrounding 
their creation have never been addressed in tandem.? 
The present study considers these interrelated issues in 
light of a revised reading of the Berry medallions as 
imitations of enkolpia — Byzantine breast pendants and 
reliquary medallions. Recognising the form of the Berry 
medallions as based upon a class of Christian devotional 
objects augments our perception of the medallions’ 
function at the French court and adds a new dimension 
to our understanding of the creation of the Italian 
Renaissance medal. 

Study of the Constantine and Heraclius medallions 
is complicated by the loss of the original objects, which 
disappeared soon after the death of Jean de Berry in 
1416.3 A combination of visual and textual evidence 
does, however, allow us to reconstruct their appearance. 
Detailed descriptions of both medallions survive in the 
inventories of the duke’s extensive collections of joyaux, 
or precious objects, drawn up in 1413.4 The entries 
record that the medallions were circular, bore relief 
imagery and inscriptions on each side, were crafted in 
gold, adorned with precious and semi-precious stones 
around the perimeter, and were suspended from chains. 
Given the importance of the inventory entries to the 
discussion that follows, they are given here in full.5 


199. Item, un autre joyau d’or roont, de haulte taille, ouquel 
est contrefait d’un des costez Constantin à cheval et a escript 
à Penviron: Constantinus in Christo deo fidelis imperator et 
moderator Romanorum et semper Augustus, et de l’autre 
costé a deux femmes, et ou milieu d’icelles un fontainne où il 
a un arbre, et dedens ledit arbre une croix, et a escript à 
Penviron: Michi absit gloriari nisi in cruce domini nostri Jhesu 
Christi; et est ledit joyau garni entour de deux balaiz, deux 
saphirs et de vint grosses perles tout à jour; et pend à une 
chaiennete d’or faicte de boutons d’or roons en manière de 
paternostres; lequel joyau Monseigneur achata en sa ville de 
Bourges de Antoine Manchin, marchant de Florence 
demourant à Paris, le IIS jour de novembre Pan mil CCCC et 
deux, la somme de XIC frans. 

200. Item, un autre joyau d’or roont, de haulte taille, où 
il a d’un des costez la figure d’un empereur appellé Eracle en 
un croissant, et son tiltre escript en grec, exposé en françois en 
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ceste manière: Eracle en Jhesu Crist Dieu, féal empereur et 
moderateur des Romains, victeur et triumphateur tousjours 
Auguste; et de ce mesmes costé a escript en latin: Illumina 
vultum tuum Deus; super tenebras nostras militabor in 
gentibus; et de l’autre est la figure dudit empereur tenant une 
croix, assis en un char à trois chevaux, et dessus sa teste a 
pluseurs lampes, et ou milieu du cercle où sont lesdictes 
lampes a escript en grec exposé en françois ce qui s’ensuit: 
Gloire soit es cieulx 4 Jhesu Crist Dieu qui a rompu les portes 
d’enfer et rachatée la croix saincte, imperant Eracle. Et est 
ledit joyau garni entour de quatre saphirs et quatre grosses 
perles, et pend à une chaiennete d’or engoulée de deux testes 
de serpent. 


(199. Item, another round joyaz of gold, in high relief, upon 
which is imitated on one of the sides Constantine on 
horseback and inscribed in the surround: Constantine, faithful 
in Christ our God, emperor and ruler of the Romans and 
forever exalted,6 and on the other side are two women, and in 
between them a fountain with a tree, and from inside the tree 
a cross, and inscribed in the surround: God forbid that I 
should glory in anything save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and the said joyau is surrounded with two rubies, two 
sapphires and twenty large pearls all the way around; and 
hangs on a gold chain made of round gold buttons in the 
manner of paternosters; the said joyau Monseigneur bought in 
his city of Bourges from Antoine Manchin, merchant of 
Florence living in Paris, the 2nd day of November 1402, for 
the sum of 1,100 francs. 

200. Item, another round joyas of gold, in high relief, 
where on one of the sides there is the figure of an emperor 
called Heraclius and a crescent, and his title inscribed in 
Greek, explained in French in this manner: Heraclius faithful 
in Lord Jesus Christ, emperor and ruler of the Romans, 
victorious and triumphant forever exalted; and on that same 
side is inscribed in Latin: Cause thy face to shine, O Lord; 
upon our darkness I will make war upon the heathen;8 and on 
the other [side] is the figure of said emperor holding a cross, 
seated in a chariot with three horses, and above his head are 
several lamps, and in the middle of the circle where the lamps 
are is a Greek inscription, explained in French as follows: 
Glory be in the Heavens to Christ Our Lord who broke the 
iron gates and redeemed the holy cross, Heraclius 
commanding. And the said joyau is surrounded with four 
sapphires and four large pearls, and hangs from a gold chain 
joined by two serpent heads.) 


The original medallions were also replicated in copies. 
The inventories attest that the duke commissioned a 
gold replica of each medallion; unlike the originals, they 
were not set with jewels or suspended from chains.? No 
gold examples survive, but they seem to have inspired 
multiples of the objects that soon appeared in other 
materials, including silver, which are documented in the 
Italian courts by the 1430s.10 The finest extant ones are 





3. Limbourg brothers: The meeting of the Magi, from the Très 
Riches Heures, c.1411-16, Musée Condé, Chantilly. (Photo: 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux / Art Resource, New York) 


also silver, comprised of two thin repoussé shells soldered 
together. This jeweller’s technique offers the 
appearance of a solid object.!! The Bibliothèque 
nationale in Paris holds two of these: one example each 
of the Constantine and the Heraclius medallion (figs 1, 
2).12 The repoussé medallions duplicate the com- 
positions and inscriptions of the originals as described in 
the inventory. It has always been assumed that their size 
follows that of the lost originals as well.13 Although it is 
difficult to date the manufacture of these repoussé 
copies, the method of their production, execution in a 
precious material and high quality of detail suggest that 
they derived from the same tradition as did the lost 
originals and are, likely, the closest extant reflections of 
the Berry medallions.1* Examples of this type may have 
served as models for the much more widely circulated 
and less finely articulated bronze and lead casts 
represented in many collections today. 

As a result of this complex history of loss and 
replication, modern studies of the Constantine and 
Heraclius medallions concentrate on questions of 
attribution and iconographic analysis, but rarely 
consider the form of the original objects.15 The 
inventory states that Jean de Berry purchased the 
original Constantine medallion from an Italian 
merchant at Bourges in 1402. This was probably also 
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the source of the Heraclius medallion.16 The objects 
were paired in the inventory entries and, as we shall see, 
bear related inscriptions and imagery. While the 
purchase of the jewelled medallions from a merchant 
has long fuelled debate regarding their origins, it is 
quite possible that the original medallions were ducal 
commissions, brokered through the merchant.1? 

Recognising the Franco-Burgundian style of the 
extant copies, scholars have suggested various court 
artists, including the Limbourg brothers, as their 
creators,18 and indeed the medallions’ imagery 
corresponds well with miniatures from the Belles Heures 
(c.1405-08/09) and the Très Riches Heures (c.1411-16) 
(fig. 3), books of hours executed by the Limbourgs and 
owned by Jean de Berry. That Hermann and Jean 
Limbourg were trained as goldsmiths suggests that they 
possessed the skills required to execute both the original 
medallions and the gold copies described in the 
inventory.12 However, in the absence of the original 
jewelled medallions, their attribution to the brothers 
assumes that the style of the extant copies faithfully 
replicates that of the objects in the ducal collections.20 
We cannot be certain about this, but the fact that the 
extant copies repeat both the inscriptions and imagery 
of the jewelled medallions suggests that this is the case. 

The appearance of the original medallions and the 
models employed in their creation raise additional 
questions. Roman imperial coins may have inspired the 
equestrian image of Constantine and the profile portrait 
of Heraclius, but neither medallion has a direct 
numismatic precedent. While late medieval seals have 
been suggested as models for the scale of the medallions 
as well as their pairing of image and text, seals do not 
offer a precedent for the complex iconography of the 
duc de Berry’s medallions.21 Byzantine enkolpia, a class 
of sacred objects that have not been considered in 
previous studies, appear to have provided a much closer 
model for the distinctive form, production method, 
Christian iconography, and function of the French 
medallions as objects of personal adornment. Literally 
meaning ‘on the bosom’, the Greek term enkolpion 
designates a variety of pendant objects worn about the 
neck and endowed with spiritual efficacy either through 
the imagery they bore or the relics they contained.22 
The inventories document that the original medallions 
were both suspended from chains. They are further 
identified by inclusion in the section of the inventory 
dedicated to joyaux ‘for the body [of the Duke]’.23 Of 
particular interest for evoking a specifically Christian 
association is the description of the Constantine 
medallion as ‘hang[ing] on a gold chain made of round 
gold buttons in the manner of paternosters’, that is, 
rosary beads. 

The Berry medallions have previously been linked to 
Byzantium on the grounds that the acquisition of the 
objects coincided with the embassy of the Byzantine 
emperor Manuel II Palaeologus to Paris of 1400-02. 
Roberto Weiss recognised that the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions identifying Constantine and Heraclius on 
the medallions’ obverses replicate Byzantine imperial 
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chancery formulas and were probably developed by 
scholars in the emperor’s retinue.2# Irving Lavin 
suggested that the pairing of an eastern and western 
emperor represented a response to Manuel’s request for 
aid in the protection of Constantinople from Ottoman 
incursion.25 Recognising the Constantine and Heraclius 
medallions as indebted to Byzantine religious models 
extends these definitions of the historical context, and 
hence the meaning, of the French objects. 

One of the earliest documented examples of a 
Byzantine enkolpion in the west dates to 811, when 
Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, sent Pope 
Leo III a cruciform enkolpion containing a piece of the 
True Cross.26 Extant examples generally recall that 
type, being hinged, pectoral crosses that can be opened 
to reveal relics within (fig. 4). The descriptions of the 
original Berry medallions are more closely aligned with 
circular or medallion enkolpia.27 This form is 
exemplified by a fourteenth-century pendant at the 
Monastery of Vatopaidi on Mount Athos, which 
features images of Christ Pantocrator and St Demetrius 
(fig. 5).28 Various examples of medallion enkolpia cor- 
respond with the descriptions of the original French 
objects: they are circular and crafted in gold or other 
precious materials, have a suspension loop consistent 
with their being worn, and feature either historiated 
religious imagery or portraits on two sides.2? Surviving 
enkolpia also feature inscriptions around the perimeter 
or in the field in a manner similar to the Berry 
medallions .30 

Byzantine medallion enkolpia, including the 
Vatopaidi example illustrated here, are frequently 
composed from two thin gold sheets or separately cast 
shells. The central cavity is filled with a supporting 
material of wax, resin and, in some cases, relic 
particles.31 The gold beading or stones that surround 
such enkolpia serve either as clasps, holding the two 
shells together, or to disguise the join. An additional 
point of contact with the Berry medallions is suggested 
by the fact that they too were encircled with gems. It is 
possible that the original French objects were similarly 
composed from joined repoussé shells; indeed, we have 
seen that this is precisely the manner in which the finest 
extant copies were formed. 

Reliquaries originating in Constantinople, parti- 
cularly those containing relics of Christ’s Passion, were 
prized in the courts of Europe. Their origins in the 
eastern Empire, which was revered as a repository of 
sacred objects and the gateway to the Holy Land, 
endowed Byzantine relics and reliquaries with superior 
sanctity.32 The reverence for and the desirability of these 
objects is signalled by the Grande Chasse at Sainte- 
Chapelle in Paris, which contained more than twenty 
relics that the canonised Capetian king Louis IX 
(r.1226-70) had received from the Latin emperor of 
Constantinople, Baldwin II, between 1239 and 1242.33 
The king’s receipt of the relics preceded his 
participation in both the seventh (1248) and eighth 
(1270) crusades. Most famous among Louis’ Byzantine 
relics were fragments of the Crown of Thorns and the 
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4. Reliquary Cross, early 11th century, gold and enamel, 
closed: 61.2 x 30.9mm., British Museum, London. 





5. Double-sided Enkolpion with images of Christ Pantocrator 
and St Demetrius, 14th century, gilded silver, 36mm., 
Monastery of Vatopaidi, Mount Athos. From Ikonomaki- 
Papadopoulos, Pitarakis and Loverdou-Tsigarida, Enkolpia 
(2001). 
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6. The ‘Cross of Victory with Passion Relics at Sainte-Chapelle, 
Paris, from Psalter-hours, c.1455-60, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York. (Photo: The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York) 





7. Jean de Berry receiving the relic of the True Cross from 
Charles V in 1372, document, Archives nationales, Paris. 
(Photo: courtesy PAteher photographique des Archives 
nationales) 
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True Cross. Numerous images of the Sainte-Chapelle 
treasury also document the presence of at least one 
cruciform enkolpion, known as the ‘Cross of Victory’, 
which was suspended from a chain and embellished 
with semi-precious stones (fig. 6).34 

Jean de Berry, the son, brother and uncle of 
successive French kings, would have been familiar with 
the treasures of Sainte-Chapelle.35 Indeed, Jean 
possessed a fragment of Louis’s True Cross relic, a gift 
from the duke’s brother, king Charles V, in 1372. The 
document certifying the transmission of the relic 
features the standing figure of Charles handing the 
cross to the kneeling duke (fig. 7). The act is attended 
by an angel, whose body bridges the two figures; the 
group forms the initial letter K of “Karolus”.36 The cross 
that joins Jean to his brother also links both of them to 
their sanctified ancestor. The message of continuity and 
legitimacy signalled by the transmission of this relic was 
important for the duke.37 After the death of Charles V 
in 1380, Jean and his brother Philippe (le Hardi), duc 
de Bourgogne, served as regents for the young Charles 
VI, positions they maintained until 1388. When Charles 
VI became mentally incapacitated in 1392, his uncles 
once again took control of the realm, initiating a period 
fraught with political turmoil and shifting alliances.38 

In response to these events Jean de Berry embarked 
upon a visual campaign that declared his royal heritage, 
piety and right to rule, in part by recalling the royal 
prerogatives embodied by Saint Louis. The monu- 
mental expression of that effort was his construction of 
his own Sainte-Chapelle at Bourges (begun ¢.1392), 
which emulated the famed foundation in Paris.4 The 
building was designed to serve as the duke’s burial place 
and to hold his piece of Saint Louis’ relic of the True 
Cross, Between 1400 and 1402 Jean de Berry also 
received a group of relics from the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel II Palaeologus, which recalled those acquired 
by Saint Louis and included another relic of the True 
Cross.40 The duke’s receipt of these relics in the months 
immediately preceding the purchase of the Constantine 
and Heraclius medallions suggests their interrelated 
nature. 

Relics served as important tools in the political 
arsenal of Byzantine emperors. Accounts of Manuel’s 
embassy to the French court contain multiple 
descriptions of what has been called ‘reliquary 
diplomacy’ — gifts of sacred objects designed to ensure 
support for the protection of the eastern Empire.*! Jean 
de Berry’s receipt of a relic of the True Cross from the 
emperor implied, at least ideologically, an obligation to 
aid in that effort. The duke’s brother Philippe de 
Bourgogne mounted the unsuccessful Crusade of 
Nicopolis in 1396, but there is little indication that Jean 
was prepared to follow his lead and support a crusade.#2 
In the absence of military action, the Constantine and 
Heraclius medallions may have served as the duke’s 
response to the imperial gift. Analysis of the form and 
iconography of the medallions suggests that they 
promoted the duke as a relic-protector and Christian 
warrior in the mode of Saint Louis. 
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Reliquaries and enkolpia were frequently carried into 
battle. The sacred particles that they contained (or 
evoked through their imagery) held an association with 
military endeavours that ultimately recalled the emperor 
Constantine’s victory of AD 312 in the sign of the 
cross.43 When Saint Louis’s ‘Cross of Victory’ arrived in 
Paris, it was described as an object that ‘the ancients 
called triumphal . . . [which] emperors . . . carried into 
combat in the spirit of victory.’* This helps to explain a 
feature of the Constantine medallion that has previously 
escaped notice: the emperor wears a pectoral cross 
which recalls the famed example from the treasury of 
Sainte-Chapelle. True to the function assigned to the 
‘Cross of Victory’, the equestrian image of Constantine 
is a triumphal type, a signifier of the ancient ceremony 
of adventus, the victorious return of the emperor from 
battle. The visual reference to the ‘Cross of Victory’ 
suggests an analogy between the Berry medallion and 
the Byzantine enkolpion held in the treasury of Sainte- 
Chapelle in Paris. Both were worn objects that invoked. 
the power of the True Cross. 

The military nature of enkolpia was frequently 
expressed in the images of military saints such as 
Demetrius and George that adorned these holy 
objects.45 The fact that the Berry medallions depicted 
emperors, a usage unknown in authentic enkolpia, 
extends that same idea, now identifying the emperor 
himself as the model for the Christian soldier.46 When 
these observations are considered in tandem, the Berry 
medallions appear as hybrid objects that recall the 
traditional alignment of enkolpia with righteous military 
efforts: the emperors are presented as victorious 
Christian warriors; the imagery is patently relic- 
focussed; and portions of the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions on each are paraphrased from the introits 
for the feasts of the Invention and Exaltation of the 
Cross.47 

The Constantine medallion reverse continues the 
focus on the Cross seen on the obverse. The image 
shows two women, old and youthful, seated on either 
side of the Fountain of Life, from the centre of which 
emerges a cross. While the specific identities of the 
figures and their attributes remain the subject of debate, 
the image is certainly to be understood as an allegory of 
the redemptive power of the holy wood and thus a 
reference to the Holy Land.48 The legend encircling the 
image, quoted from Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
6:14, translates as, ‘God forbid that I should glory in 
anything save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’49 
The imagery of the Heraclius medallion refers to the 
emperor’s defeat of the Persian king Chosroes IT (r.590- 
628), who stole the True Cross from Jerusalem in 
627.50 On the obverse, the Latin inscription in the right 
field, quoted from Psalm 66:2, translates, ‘Cause thy 
face to shine, O Lord ...’.51 The inscription continues 
on the crescent moon below and makes clear the 
political focus of the image: ‘... upon our darkness; I 
will make war upon the heathen’.52 The Byzantine 
emperor is shown gazing upward at a mystical vision, 
indicated by the rays of light that shine upon him. The 
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8. Solidus of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, c.630, 
gold, 20mm., American Numismatic Society, New York. 
(Photo: courtesy of the American Numismatic Society) 


emperor’s ‘beard-combing” gesture was a medieval 
signifier of Christian inspiration that, it has been 
suggested, reinforced the bellicose tone of the image.53 
The emphasis on the beard also recalls numismatic 
portraits of Heraclius minted after his defeat of 
Chosroes, which show him with a remarkably 
voluminous beard, a notable departure from previous 
depictions of the emperor (fig. 8).54 This adoption of a 
longer beard may well have signalled a victorious 
appropriation, since the beard was a traditional symbol 
of Persian kingship and virility.°° The political imagery 
of the Berry medallion is completed by the crescent 























9. Limbourg brothers: Heraclius returning with the Cross, 
from the Belles Heures, c.1405-08/09, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Cloisters Collection, New York (acquired 1954; 
54.1.1). (Photo: © The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 





10. Limbourg brothers: Exaltation of the Cross, from the Trés 
Riches Heures, c.1411-16, Musée Condé, Chantilly. (Photo: 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux / Art Resource, New York) 


moon, an Ottoman emblem that was also the ancient 
symbol of Constantinople, here used to announce the 
goal of the military efforts past and present.56 

The Heraclius medallion reverse depicts the emperor 
returning the True Cross to Jerusalem.57 According to 
early medieval accounts summarised in the Golden 
Legend, as the emperor approached the city gates on 
horseback, dressed in imperial splendour, an angel 
barred his entry, requiring that he approach on foot in 
humility, in the manner that Christ himself had entered 
Jerusalem.58 The image corresponds with a miniature 
from the Heraclius cycle in the Belles Heures, where the 
elaborated visual narrative includes the city gates (fig. 
9). The medal and miniature share an unusual feature 
not previously included in depictions of Heraclius’ 
entry, for the emperor was traditionally shown on 
horseback or on foot and never seated upon a cart or 
wagon.°? The wagon may have been intended to recall 
a tensa, a specific type of ancient Roman vehicle that 
was reserved for the transport of sacred objects in circus 
processions and was adapted for Christian purposes 
during the early Middle Ages.60 The Heraclius 
medallion reverse is remarkable for recalling medieval 
accounts of relic translations, including the use of 
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wagons and honorific lamps.61 This important addition 
to the Heraclius narrative reinforces the relic-focussed 
message of the medallion imagery. 

When the formal and iconographic correspondences 
between the Constantine and Heraclius medallions and 
Byzantine enkolpia are considered in the context of Jean 
de Berry’s political position and activities as a patron, 
they appear as elements within a larger effort intended 
to convey a message regarding the duke’s elevated 
status at the French court. This is not to suggest that 
the original Constantine and Heraclius medallions were 
Byzantine objects or that they contained relics, for the 
ducal inventories would have noted such prestigious 
origins or contents.62 Rather, it is suggested here that 
the medallions combine references to the True Cross 
with a form that evoked a type of Christian object 
familiar at the French court. The attraction of this 
model lay in its eastern origins, its military associations 
and its power to recall the sacred objects acquired by 
Saint Louis in the thirteenth century. 

The illustration of the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross from the Très Riches Heures vividly evokes the 
heightened meaning that was probably attached to the 
Constantine and Heraclius medallions at the Berry 
court (fig. 10). The image features an altar dominated 
by an elaborately decorated double-transverse cross, a 
form that recalls the reliquary of the True Cross at 
Sainte-Chapelle in Paris.63 What is remarkable is that 
medallions or coins have been strung together and 
affixed to either end of the cross in the manner of 
decoration, with similar objects visible on the altar 
table. Although it is impossible to give precise 
identifications of the objects depicted, the image is 
instructive for aligning numismatic and medallic 
material with Cross relics of the greatest sanctity.64 
Recognising the Berry medallions as imaginative 
recreations of a particular class of sacred object supports 
an expanded understanding of the origins of the 
Renaissance medal that includes imagery and forms 
evoking Christian antiquity. 

Finally, this reading of the Constantine and 
Heraclius medallions makes necessary a reconsideration 
of Pisanello’s adaptation of the Berry objects and their 
reception in the Italian courts. Scholars have proposed 
that Pisanello’s medal depicting Manuel’s son, the 
penultimate Byzantine emperor John VIII Palacologus, 
with a date during or soon after the emperor’s 
attendance at the Council of Ferrara and Florence 
(1438-39), marks the first essay in what would become 
the distinctive Renaissance type of the cast medal (fig. 
11). It has also been recognised that the medal was 
grounded in the same political concerns as those 
reflected in the Berry medallions.66 In reality, the visit 
of John Palaeologus was, like his father’s trip to Paris 
nearly four decades before, motivated by the Ottoman 
threat to Constantinople, against which he sought aid 
from the west. That Pisanello’s medal commissions 
came from members of the Este, Gonzaga and 
Malatesta families, all of whom claimed legitimacy for 
their rule and gained their fortune through military 
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11. Pisanello: John VIII Palaeologus, c.1438, bronze, 104mm., Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. (Photo: © Victoria and Albert Museum, London) 


endeavours, becomes relevant in this context. In one 
way or another they also were engaged in efforts to 
promote a campaign to reclaim the Holy Land. The 
emergence of the medal, in all its manifold complexity, 
including origins in a Christian, triumphal source, 
formed part of that larger effort. 
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